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MUSIC OF THE MONTH 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF WAGNER 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 

Music's Song of Songs is now being heard again in the land, 
after a three-years' silence enforced upon it by the drums and 
tramplings of twenty -one warring nations. We mean, of course, 
Wagner's Tristan and Isolde, which was revived at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in the first week of the current season, where 
it had been unheard since 1917. It is likely to stay in the repe- 
toire until the next war destroys us all, for the quite simple reason 
that the musical public has demonstrated that it will not endure 
any more seasons without Wagner; and it particularly clamors for 
Tristan. Is it possible that Zaza and La Juive had ceased to 
comfort us for the absence of Tristan and Siegfried and Gotterdam- 
merung and Meister singer? To be sure, the Metropolitan duti- 
fully boiled Miss Ponselle in a cauldron of the best Oriental oil on 
the opening night of the season, and Mrs. Farrar-Tellegen zazaed 
as of yore at the fourth convening of the faithful. But, to the 
joy of all suburban Wagnerites, Mr. Gatti-Casazza threw the 
key to Tristan and Isolde's moonlit garden into the communal lap 
of the Saturday matinee contingent, and boundless was the con- 
sequent happiness of Flushing and East Orange and New Rochelle. 

Wagner's transcendent lovers are singing to each other this 
season in the alleged "English" of the Corder translation 
(amended, as we shall later explain). But Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
has been so temerarious as to prophesy in Mr. Key's Musical 
Digest that next season his company may possibly sing the text 
to which the music was composed, — so that we shall no longer 
have to imagine Isolde hailing Tristan as "Faithless enfolder!" — 
which is the best that the accomplished John P. Jackson was able 
to contrive as an equivalent for Wagner's "Treuloser Holder" 
(Mr. Alfred Forman, who had no dread of sibilants, hit upon the 
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inspired equivalent of "Faithlessly fondest!") For the present, 
no doubt, we shall have to content ourselves with the desperate 
and piteous makeshifts of the English translators — which yield 
us ineffable things like the phrases we have quoted, and like the 
following matchless felicity, out of the standard Corder transla- 
tion, which was devised to be sung by poor Isolde to the music of 
the Liebestod: 

Passion swelling, 

all things telling, 

gently bounding, 

from him sounding, 

in me pushes, 

upward rushes 

trumpet tone 

that round me gushes. 

We say, "supposed to be sung": for, frankly, we do not know 
what kind of English really is sung in the Metropolitan's present 
version, for the excellent reason that we could not distinguish 
more than a dozen phrases in the course of the four-hour per- 
formance. We understand that Mr. Sigmund Spaeth, an ac- 
complished literary craftsman, was engaged by the Metropolitan 
to exert some civilizing influence upon the unspeakable barbarisms 
of the Corder text. But we have not been able to obtain the 
text of Mr. Spaeth's revision, and, as we said, we heard almost 
nothing of the language that was sung on the stage. We have no 
idea — for example — what Mr. Spaeth has done with the famous 
Corder version of King Mark's despairing cry : "Die kein Him- 
melerlost, warum mir diese Hollef" — which the Corders translated 
as "Why in hell must I bide without hope of a heaven?" We 
have no idea, because we could not hear the words sung by Mr. 
Blass as King Mark. As for Mme. Matzenauer, a superb and 
thrilling Isolde, musically and dramatically, her "English" was, 
for us, non-existent. 

On the whole, it makes little difference. Of course it is im- 
portant to hear the words of Isolde's narrative in the first act, 
and the words of Tristan's invitation to Isolde, in the second act, 
to come and die with him — if one is unfamiliar with the text. 
But it is possible to memorize the significance of the speeches 
from preliminary study, and this is all that is needful. It should 
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suffice for the opera-goer until such time as he can listen to the 
German of the original text without spiritual discomfort, when he 
will probably realize how indissolubly Wagner has wedded his 
words to his music, and will arrive at the inescapable conclusion 
that music written to express a particular set of words cannot 
possibly be made to express a quite different set of words; for 
the musical accent will unavoidably, time and again, fall upon 
the wrong words or the wrong syllables. Furthermore, the 
musical setting of a text is inseparably bound up with the par- 
ticular genius of the language used by the composer. Tristan's 
"Ach, Isolde! vrie schon bist du!" easily convertible into English 
though it is, loses something definite and irreplaceable as soon as 
one attempts to turn it into any other language than German. 
And one must pity no less the plight of the translator confronted 
with the reiterated "'petit fere" of the child Yniold in Pelleas et 
Melisande — "dearest father" is the best that the ingenious Mr. 
Chapman could do with it. 

But, fortunately, the words of an operatic text are, for the most 
part, negligible: with Wagner, their essence is in the emotional 
and dramatic curve of the musical declamation, and in the 
miraculous underscoring of the orchestral commentary. It is 
Wagner the musician who counts; not Wagner the deviser of texts 
— even though one must take account of the fact that Wagner the 
composer has lately encountered the displeasure of certain critical 
apostates who have heard him too often and loved him too much. 

It will be remembered that when Mr. Pickwick fell through the 
ice, Mr. Winkle endeavored to obtain prompt help by running at 
full speed across the countryside shouting "Fire!" at the top of 
his voice. Is it by such an expedient — undeniably inspired and 
effective — that our enthusiastic Contra- Wagnerites (quite apart 
from nationalistic considerations) are today slyly seeking to at- 
tract support to Richard the First ? It is now the critical mode to 
regard Wagner as essentially a man of the theatre — "cursed by a 
craze for applause and shekels". Even the magnanimous James 
Huneker (whose words we have just quoted) has lately, with stern 
patibulary gestures, strung up poor Richard before the world. 
Yes: Wagner — Wagner the composer — is dead; he died, they 
say, even before the war. An overrated mediocrity, he has gone 
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the sunset way. We weep for Adonais. Yet, as we cut him down 
and shovel the clods upon his once imperial form, let us venture a 
few memorial tributes. First, let us insinuate that this "man of 
the theatre", this applause-hungry writer of "footlight music", 
with his mind on the possibilities of dramatic effect and his eye ever 
on the audience, achieved, as an amazing result, the invention of 
music which, at its|most characteristic, is so utterly untheatrical, so 
intolerable a strain upon the attention of the average opera-goer, 
that his victims flee from such passages in dismay and disgust, or 
else sit through them yawning miserably behind their programmes. 

It is surely one of the hugest anomalies of aesthetic history 
that the reproach of "theatricalism" should be aimed at the 
brooding and profound psychologist who wrote Tristan's long 
death-scene, which ninety-nine out of a hundred opera-goers can- 
not endure without exquisite boredom — a thing so fathomless in 
its tragic beauty, so overwhelming in its conveyence of human 
suffering, that those who care most deeply for music as an instru- 
ment of expression can never dislodge the memory of it from 
their ears and hearts. This musician whose prime concern was 
with the souls of men and women and the adventures of clouds 
and winds; to whom the woods and fields, as to Richard Feverel, 
shouted golden shouts; who loved the drama of the mountain- 
tops, and sang to the rising sun with the exuberant delight that 
is aroused in most opera-composers only by the contemplation 
of betrayed sopranos and the lethal activities of bloodthirsty 
baritones — this musician was often so lacking in theatrical 
shrewdness, so careless, time after time, of theatrical effect, that 
his most typical creations are becoming less and less tolerable as 
dramas and more and more welcomed as excerpts in the concert- 
room, where their incomparable eloquence as music can work its 
effect free from the encumbrances laid in its path by Wagner the 
dramatist. 

Wagner — II est mort, as Maurice Rollinat sang : 

. . . Mais sous les cieux froids, 
Aussitdt que la nuit se trame, 
Toujours, tout au fond de mon &me, 
La, dans le coin des vieux effrois, 
J'entends gemir, comme autrefois, 
Sa cornemuse. 
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That immortal piping haunts some hearts as it haunts the music 
of the third act of Tristan: the saddest and most beautiful music 
in the world, for a few — are they a dwindling and benighted clan? 
Perhaps. And yet that pipe has called the tune for much of 
what we know as contemporary music. All our admirable " mod- 
erns" have danced to it. They are dancing to it yet. 

Wagner "a man of the theatre" ! — this composer who stupidly 
or indifferently threw over the chance for a magnificent dramatic 
"effect" at the end of the love duo in the second act of Tristan 
for the sake of letting the injured and kingly spouse utter his 
grief in music of matchless dignity and pathos; thus cruelly delay- 
ing the action and putting to sleep all those in the audience except 
that lonely handful who love noble and affecting music more than 
they do theatrical " effect ". Wagner " a man of the theatre " ! — 
this wonderful music-maker but witless dramaturge who con- 
trived not only the misguided soliloquy of Mark and the delirious 
longueurs of Tristan, but the endless recapitulations of Wotan and 
Gurnemanz, the nationalistic exhortations of Hans Sachs: why, 
Puccini, Mascagni, Massenet, Fevrier, Wolf -Ferrari, and a score 
of other opera-makers could have taken this bungling theatrical 
craftsman aside and taught him a dozen tricks of the stage. 
But only Bach and Beethoven could have taught him any secrets 
of majestic or lovely musical speech that he did not know — and 
they could not have taught him much. For, after all, there is 
nothing in Bach that surpasses, for polyphonic grandeur, the 
finale of Gotterdammerung. There is no Adagio of Beethoven's 
that surpasses, for grave sublimity of utterance, the music of the 
scene wherein Waltraute describes to Briinnhilde the majestic 
sorrow of the gods; and, finally, there is nothing in all music that 
equals, for sustained and passionate beauty, the three acts of 
Tristan and Isolde. 

What, you wonder, could they have taught him? 

Lawrence Gilman. 



